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SHANGHAE, CHINA, is on the Woosung 
a remarkably fine broad river, flowing from 
a level country in a high state of cultiva- 
tion. It is a wealthy commercial city, 
about three and a half miles in circumfer- 
ence, surrounded by a high wall in good 
repair. The number of inhabitants is 
about sixty thousand. 








Narrative. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 

“ Kitty, see if you can do anything to 
keep this child still,” said Mrs. Ferguson 
to her little daughter, who had just finish- 
ed dressing, and was hurrying to tie her 
shoes. 

Kitty went to the bed and took up the 
baby. The little fellow generally began to 
laugh and crow when he saw his sister’s 
sweet face bending over him; but this 
morning he went on crying and worrying, 
in spite of Kitty’s attentions. 

Just then her father came in fim the 
next room, and going to the- bed in the 
corner, where a little girl was lying, said, 
“Wife, how is Helen to-day?” 

‘Poorly, said Mrs. F.; ‘I have been 
awake with the children all night, and am 
completely worn out, I wish you would 
take the baby, and let Kitty go for some 
bread for breakfast. ”’ 

Mr. F. took the baby, and tried to still 
its cries by walking the floor, but in vain. 

“Charley is catching the ‘measles, too, 
I know by his actions,‘‘ said Mrs. F. 
“Allour troubles seem to come at onee. 
What shall we do?” 

-**T am sure I don’t know,” said Mr. F., 
when the baby hushed his cries for a mo- 
ment. “I wish you had marriéd some 
one fit to take care of you.” 

**Den’t talk so, John, you only make 
matters worse. Being awake at night 
makes me fretful I know; but I am sure I 
have enough to discourage me.” 

During this conversation Kitty stood by 
the door, looking very sorrowful, as the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“What is the matter, child? 
don't you go?” said her mother. 

“TI can’t bear to, mother; for! Mr. 
Brown told me yesterday I must not ex- 
pect to be trusted again unless pa got 
work. What shall I tell him ?” 

“Tell him poor folks can’t starve. I’H 
send him money to-morrow. I expect to 
be paid to-day for the last shirts I made.” 

Kitty put on her cloak and hood and 
started off for the baker's; not as she 
went when her father had work and money 
was plenty, but with a slow unwilling step. 
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Mr. Ferguson had been laid up all winte 
with a fractured limb; but Mrs. Fergu 
son’s quick and busy needle had kept 
them from want. Mr. F. could keep the 
baby still, though not able to walk. Kit- 
ty used to hem the bottoms of the shirts 
her mother made, and staid at home on 
Monday to help her wash the clothes. Hel- 
en made herself useful in many little ways. 
In this manner they passed a quiet winter, 
looking forward to plenty of work in the 
spring. March had come, and Mr. F., 
though well, failed to obtain work, and be- 
gan to be discouraged. Little Helen had 
the measles, and Kitty was kept from 
school to help her, mother. Want and 
suffering had made sad changes in their 
once happy home. Her father and mo- 
ther were not Christians, and knew not 
how Christ can support people in trouble. 
Kitty had been taught. by a pious teacher 
to trust in God’s care, and it made her pa- 
tient and cheerful, so that her father some- 
times called her his little Sunshine. When 
he returned from his long tiresome walks 
in search of employment, and sat by the 
fire in gloomy silence, Kitty would throw 
her arms about his neck, and say, “‘ never 
mind, father, better luck next time.” But 
of late her father had grown ~harsh, and 
one day repulsed her by saying, ‘“‘Go 
away, child.” This morning Kitty felt 
discouraged. Her little sister’s illness, 
the fear of Charley’s catching the measles, 
and perhaps dying, like her cousin John, 
whose funeral she could not forget, swell- 
ed her little heart almost to bursting. The 
«March wind blew unfeelingly in her face, 
so that she could hardly keep her cloak 
about her. The reproachful conversation 
between her parents, which she never 
heard in prosperous days, had sunk deep 
in her heart. She.tried to dry her tears 
and look calm, as she passed some masons 
at work on an unfinished house, but this 
sight only added to her sorrow. Her fath- 
er was a mason, and she had often carried 
his dinner to him in a tin pail, on her way 
to school at noon; but the pail had long 
been laid away idle, and with it many of 
the comforts of their peaceful home. 

When Kitty reached the baker’s she 
wiped her eyes, and trying to look cheer- 
ful, asked for a shilling loaf. 

‘“‘Where’s your money?” said Mr. 
Brown. , 

‘* Mother will send it next time. She 
is expecting money to-day for her work.” 

“The same old story; I’ve heard it 
often enough. Now, look here, child; 
your father owes me three dollars. Don’t 
show your face here again without it.” 





Kitty trembled with mortifi- 
- Cation and sorrow, for there 
were several customers stand- 
ing by, and among others Miss 
Williams, Kitty’s school teach- 
er, whom she had not seen in 
three weeks. She walked out 
of the store in silence, with 
large tears rolling down her 
fice. She was just turning 
the corner when she heard 
some one call *“ Kitty.”’ She 
turned, fearing to meet the an- 
gry countenance of the baker, 
but saw instead her teacher’s 
kind face. 

** Kitty,’ said she, ‘“ what 
is the matter?” 

‘* Oh, everything, Miss Will- 
iams,’’ said she. 

‘©Oh no, my dear child, not 
everything. I see you are in 
trouble, but you must try to 

look on the bright side. ” 

“There ain’t any bright side!” sobbed 
Kitty. ‘* Helenis sick, pa can’t get work, 
and ma has no time to sew, and Charley’s 
getting the measles. Oh dear, oh dear, I 
can’t help crying!” 

“Kitty, ” said Mise W., as she drew 
the little girl close to her, and wiped her 
tears with her handkerchief; ‘*I wish I 
had something to give you; but my old 
mother and sick sister need every cent I 
canearn. Remember that it is God clothes 
the lilies and watches each helpless bird, 
so he will see your tears, and pity you. 
Cheer up, Kitty ; God’s word never fails. 
Brighter days are coming!” So saying, 
Miss Williams kissed her little scholar, 
and putting a cake in her hand which she 
had bought at the baker’s fora lunch, bade 
her good morning. 

Kitty watched her fora moment, and 
then began her walk home. Anew light 
seemed shed over all she saw. The sun, 
which had been hid behind the clouds, 
now shone cheerfully, and the wind, no 
longer keen and cutting, seemed a friendly 
hand wrapping her cloak about her. She 
passed the masons at their. work, and the 
warmly dressed children on their way to 
school, with a quiet countenance. Every- 
thing seemed to say, ‘ Cheer up, Kitty ; 
God’s word never fails. Brighter days 
are coming!’ She found her mother with 
Charley on her lap, trying to sew and keep 
him still. Helen was asleep, and Mr. F. 
gone out. Kitty laid her loaf on the ta- 


ble, and taking the baby in her arms, in- | 


quired for her father. 

“He took apiece of cold meat, and 
went out soon after you. I’m afraid he is 
at the corner grocery,” said Mrs. F. with 
asigh. “ Whena man gets discouraged 
he is very likely to take to drinking. O, 
Kitty, how different everything is from 
old times.” 

After a hasty breakfast, Kitty resumed 
her seat by the fire with Charley on her lap. 
She felt hopeful and happy—for the bless-- 
ed words, spoken by her teacher were ever 
present. Charley felt the magic influence 
of Kitty’s happiness, and began to laugh 
and play, and when his sister gave him 
the cake Miss Williams gave her, he ate 
it with such a relish that his mother said, 
“ I believe Charley was hungry after all. 
He may escape the measles. ” 

Kitty put him to sleep, and laid him by 
Helen’s side and then said, ‘“ Mother, 
please let me fix up the room, and try to 
make it look like.old times when Pa com 
home. ” ’ ; 

** Do as you please my dear, but ‘ fixing 
up’ won’t bring plenty to our empty cup- 





boards. What makes you so cheery, Kit- 
ty? Have you heard any good news?” 

“No, Mother, but I know God’s pro- 
mise never fails, and cannot help thinking 
we shall soon see brighter days. Ain't 
there any thing in the house to eat beside 
this loaf?” said Kitty. 

“Yes, there’s a bit of bacon, and five 
or six potatoes; the last we have left.” 

** Ma, mayn’t I cook it all myself, and 
have it ready by noon? You look as if 
you needed a good dinner.” 

Having gained her mother’s consent, 
she flew about the room, doing first one 
thing, and then another and had just got 
the table spread with a clean white cloth, 
and the pork and potatoes smoking hot, 
when her father came in. He looked sur- 
prised and said, “ Kitty, this looks like 
old times—and does me good.” They 
sat down, and ate a hearty dinner, and 
after it was over, and while Kitty was 
washing the dishes she said, ‘ Father, 
why don’t you try once more to get work? ” 
‘“*That’s out of the question my child. I 
have tried till 1 am ashamed to show my 
face. No one is willing to hire a man out 
of employment. ”’ 

‘** Cheer up, dear father, brighter days 
are coming, ’’ said Kitty in a coaxing tone. 
Do try once more, just to please me.”” Mr. 
F. looked anxiously at his overworked 
wife,‘and little children, and got up, and 
putting on his hat; went out. 

Toward night, as Kitty and her mother 
sat sewing busily, they heard some one 
running up the stairs with a cheerful step, 
and before Kitty could open the door her 
father came in. The table was set with 
the remains of the morning loaf, and the 
children were asleep. Mr, F. had a large. 
market basket in his hand, which he set 
upon the table, and said in a lively tone 
which made Kitty and her mother start, 
“Come my girl, cook usa good hearty 
supper. LIalways said you were my sun- 
shine and joy, and you are.” 

At this Kitty threw down her work and 
jumping up said,“* Oh Pa, I know you 
have found work. I know by your looks.” 

“Yes Kitty, I have, and good work too. 
So mother put down your sewing, and 
while you are getting tea I’ll tell you the 
story.” 

Kitty almost danced with joy as she 
saw the tea, coffee, sugar, and rice, taken 
from the basket; and when her mother 
unwrapped a card of gingerbread for the 
children, and her father laid a large beef- 
steak on the table, she could hardly keep 
from crying with joy. The confusion woke 
up the baby, who was quickly quieted by 
a piece of the gingerbread. The hot tea 
and smoking beefsteak were soon on the 
table, and Kitty put Charley in his high 
chair, and they all sat down to supper, 
and little Helen felt stronger for a good 
cup of tea which her mother gave her as 
she satup in bed. Kitty could hardly eat 
for joy, and “ now Pa,” said she, ‘‘ please 
tell us how you got work, and where all 
our good things came from.” 

“Kitty, my girl,” said he, “ You got 
me a place to-day, though you don’t know 
it. I left home this noon to go to the cor- 
ner grocery, and divert my mind a little, 
but something seemed to whisper in my 
ears, ‘* Cheer up father; brighter days. 
are coming :” so I walked ona few blocks. 
Just as I got to that new row of buildings, 
I saw Mr. Willson busy with his men. 
As soon as he saw me he called out, “‘ Fer- 
guson! where do you work?” When I 


answered, ‘‘ nowhere, ’’—said he, “ you 
are just the man I want. I thought you 
was laid up sick at home. When will 
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you begin?” “ Right away,” -said I; 
and in less than twenty minutes | was 
hard at’ work. 
home at night he’ said, ““Fetgugon,'! want 
to see you,” and so he took me into his 
house and asked me-if I would ‘have part 
of my wagés‘in: edvarice.' Of*-course I 
didn’t refuse. He then requested me to 
sign the Temperance pledge, not that he 
saw any need in my case ; but because he 
had made itarule with his men. He 
took out the paper, and without hesitation 
I put my name down. On my way home, 
I borrowed a basket and filled it; and here 
we are more snug and comfortable than we 
have been in three months.” 

‘But Pa, you have not told me how I 
got youthe place,” said Kitty. 

“Why, my child, I was entirely discour- 
aged this morning, but your cheerful words 
and warm dinner gave me new spirit to 
try again, and trying again got me work.” 

“Tt was Miss Williams, not I, that got 
you the place Pa, forI was crying because 
the baker was so cross to me, she came up 
and spoke very kindly and said,‘ Cheer 
up Kitty, God’s word never fails. Bright- 
er days are coming.’ ‘Those pleasant 
words kept me happy all day, and made 
me try to get a nice dinner, and coax you ° 
to try again to get work.” 

“Well then, Kitty, we will thank Miss 
Williams for our good luck.” 

‘Don’t say luck, thank-God for his care. 
He put it into her heart to speak a kind 
word, and a kind word caused all our 
happiness. ” 

Mrs. F. went to sleep that night with 
alight heart No more overworked days 
and restless nights, no more visits to the 
corner grocery. Her husband, for whose 
safety she had trembled, had signed the 
pledge, and found regular employment. 
Her cup of blessings seemed full.* She 
thought much of Kitty’s words, and be- 
fore long learned to trust in the same God 
whose promises had cheered Kitty’s heart- 
and blessed them all. Miss Williams nev- 
er knew the good which resulted from 
those brief words spoken from a pious 
heart, though from that time Kitty’s cheer- 
fulface was seldom missing from among 
her scholars. Speak kind words! They 
cost nothing, and may be said just in time 
to save body and soul from destruction. 

Aunt Kare. 








Henevolence. 








STEPHEN DODGE : 


Stephen Dodge was a bookseller in New 
York, 40 years ago. He has long since 
gone to his reward. His name is used at 
the head of this article by the writer, in 
grateful recollection of his kindness to 
him when a young man, who needed just 
sucha friend, at just such a time. 

It was during a season of some special 
attention to religion in the church of which 
Mr. Dodge was a member, in the year 
1814, that he one winter’s morning met 
the writer, who then had lately come to 
the city, and invited him to attend the 
Thursday evening lecture in his church 
that night, The writer had never attend- 
ed such a lecture, andwas particularly pre- 
judiced (as young men are sometimes apt 
to be,) againstthe preacher. Mr. Dodge’s 
manner was very affectionate, and he seem- 
ed to be influenced by such. good motives, 
that the writer consented, togo. -Mr. 
Dodge called in the evening to accompany 
him; the house was filled; the preacher 
took for his text, ‘* If thou Lord shouldest 
mark iniquities, Lord, who shall 
stand?” 

The prejudices of the new listener were 
very soon removed, and his attention riv- 
eted upon the speaker. His words were 
like the fire and the hammer to break the 
flinty rock in pieces. New viewsof truth 
were opened to the mind of the hearer, or 
else he began to hear with a new interest 
in the subject, and he was finally led in 
that church to make a public profession of 
his faith in Christ. More than the third 
of a century has since passed away, and 
he has great reasonto look back upon 
that lecture with feelings of unmingled 
gratitude and delight, as it was the first 
step intheright use of the means which 
he humbly hopes resulted in his cordially 
embracing the great system of truth, as 
set forth in the Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church. The attendance on 
that lecture seems to have been the means 
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ORIGINAL. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS. 
ISRAEL PUTNAM,.—[ Continued. | 


As times became more stirring and men 

began to think and speak of approaching 
war, Putnam, who was well acquainted 
with numbers of the British officers in 
Boston was frequently asked his opinion 
as to the probable result of hostilities. 
Once he was asked “ If he did not think 
five thousand veterans could march the 
whole length of the continent?” 
“Yes,” he replied, “if they behaved 
properly, and paid for what they took; 
but if they attempted it in a hostile man- 
ner, **the American women would knock 
them- on the head with their ladles.” He 
was well aware of the spirit with which 
the colonists were animated, and felt sure 
that before they could be tyrannized over 
the whole land must be turned into a des- 
ert. At length ‘the die was cast at Con- 
” and our untrained 
militia had chased the British regulars in 
affright before them. Putnam was then 
quietly pursuing his occupation at home ; 
and the next day after the battle he might 
have been seen mending his walls with 
stones which he had dragged for the pur- 
pose. more glorious morning was nev- 
er shone upon by an April sun. But sud- 
denly the quiet was broken by the the ap- 
proach of a horseman in a furious gallop, 
he reined up his foaming steed and breath- 
less with excitement stood before the 
plainly cladfarmer. ‘‘ The streets of Con- 
cord and Lexington have been soaked in 
blood, and the country is in a blaze.” 
Thus ran the fearful tale, which aroused 
all the lion in the heart of Putnam. Leav- 
ing his oxen standing where they were 
and without stopping to bid his family 
adieu, or changing his dress, he leaped up- 
on his swiftest horse and in twenty four 
hours he was in Cambridge, a distance of 
nearly a hundred miles, where he immedi- 
ately called a council of officers, and gave 
his voice in favor of war to the last ex- 
tremity. He then hurried to the Assem- 
bly of Connecticut, to confer with that 
body upon the best mode of carrying on 
hostilities, after which he sped back to the 
army with the commission of brigadier 
general in his hand. Men poured in from 
every quarter, and Putnam from his long 
experience in military matters, and his 
known bravery and firmness in battle, 
gradually assumed the general control un- 
til at length he was pyactically commander- 
in chief. 

Soon after this, the memorable battle of 
Bunker hill took place. Under the judi- 
cious management of Putnam and Pres- 
cott everything proceeded with boldness 
and determination. At midnight a stern 
body of men had assembled on Bunker’s 
Hill resolving to fortify it so that the Bri- 
tish should find ita difficult matter to 
force a passage by the peninsula to Charles- 
town. By some mistake or purposely, 
they went further on and occupied Breed’s 
Hill. By daylight they had constructed 
a redoubt about eight rods square, in 
which they could shelter themselves. At 
four o’clock in the-morning the Britigh 
officers were roused from their slumbers 2 
a heavy cannonading from an English man- 
of-war, whose commander first perceived 

the position which the Americans had tak- 
en up during the night. The English offi- 
cers could scarcely believe their eyes, when 
they saw this redoubt almost over their 
heads. An immediate battle of course 
was inevitable, for this height commanded 
Boston and as soon as batteries could be 
erected there the city must fall. A tre- 
mendous cannonade was kept up all the 
forenoon, but it failed to dislodge our men 
who were straining every nerve under the 


to their means of defence. At length the 
English began to advance in two “dense 
columns. Putnam now rode along the 
lines. kindling the enthusiasm of the men 
already roused to the highest pitch, and 
ordered them to hold their fire “ ¢ill the 
enemy was within eight rods, and then to 
aim at their waistbands.” Superhuman 


efforts almost were made that day and 





Putnam was ever in the hottest of the 


| pelled to retreat. 


orders of their efficient commander to add. 


fight, but the ammunition of our people 
was exhausted and they soon were com- 
The battle-field remain- 
ed in the hands of the enemy but the vic- 
tory was ours. 

Washington was on his way to the ar- 
my when the news of the battle reached 
him. - Hastening to Cambridge, he took 
the chief command -and Putnam became 
one of his major-generals. He had re- 
ceived an offer of the same rank a few days 
before from the British but of course he an- 
swered the proposal as an insult. 

He continued with the army around 
Boston till the next spring, when he was 
sent to New York to command that station. 
He was in command on Long Island, when 
five thousand Americans engaged more 
than double that number of the British. 
Here Putnam, who was ignorant of the 
localities, was very unfortunate, but by 
one of those prodigious efforts for which 
he was remarkable in extremity, he with 
his men barely slipped through the ene- 
mies lines which shut in from river to riv- 
erthe moment they had passed, and after 
dark they came marching up the heights 
of Harlaem, to the great joy of Washing- 
ton. Washington next sent him to Phila- 
delphia to defend the city. After this he 
was ordered to Princeton for the winter, 
where he lay within fifteen miles of the 
enemy with only a handful of men. Af- 
ter this he was sent to the Highlands, 
where his troops suffered severely, and he 
wrote to the commander-in-chief that there 
was but one blanket to a regiment,and that 
very few of his men had either*shoes or a 
shirt. Here he became somewhat unpopu- 
lar and only because he had not been as 
successful as usual. This Washington 
considered wholly undeserved and imme- 
diately ordered him to Connecticut to has- 
ten on the new levies. By his boldness, 
promptitude, and eloquence, he soon after 
this quelled a serious meeting among the 
troops. It was during this winter that he 
performed his ‘* breakneck ride” down a 
precipice, which is familiar to all. In the 
year 1779, when the army retired to win- 
ter quarters he returned to his family in 
Connecticut. In the spring he started for 
head quarters, but before he reached Hart- 
ford, he was prostrated by a stroke of par- 
alysis, which finished his military career. 
This was a bitter disappointment to him, 
but he was compelled to bow to it. Years 
of glory to our brave officers rolled by, 
and left him an invalid and a cripple. He 
lived however, to hear the shouts of a free 
people, and to enjoy in the bosom of his 
family the blessings of peace and liberty. 
He died at Brooklyn Connecticut, May 17, 
1790, aged 72 years. EsTELLE. 
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WiLLIE GRAY. 

“Oh mother, it’s so hot, and I’m go tir- 
ed and sleepy, and, the old sun up there 
will shine, and I dont see what God want- 
ed to make it for,” said Willie one sum- 
mer-day. . 

“Lay your head in my lap dear, and 
we will talk about it,”’ his mother answer- 
ed—smoothing the matted curls back from 
his forehead. 

*] don’t want to talk, I’m warm and 
tired, and: if I could’nt make a better 
world than this, I’d never try, that’s all 
about it now. ” . 

‘** But listen a minute Willie, what has 
put you so out ofhumor with everything?” 

‘“ Why everything acts ugly—my top 
wont spin’ because it’s so hot, I cannot 
make it, and it’s so hot in the pond I can- 
not sail my boat and—you told me to lie 
down and sleep.” 

‘“* Well!” 

“Sol went into the library and spread 
the great window curtain out over the 
lounge—it was so nice, and I ‘ most asleep, 
when I heard such a horrible noise. It 
wasn’t loud, but it seemed to go all through 
me, just as though I’d been dipped in 
scalding water.”” (Poor Willie could 
think of no comparisons which were not 
warm.) ‘*Then it came again and again 
—such a scream! and because it wasn’t 
loud it seemed worse, till I couldn’t bear 
it any longer and climbed up on the win- 
dow-seat. There wasa spider killing a 
poor fly, and every time he bit, the fly 
would buzz and scream: Oh I couldn’t 





look at him— I came away to you.” 


“* But half-an-hour ago I heard my lit- 
tle boy say that he wished all the flies 
were dead.” 

“I didn’t want them to be bit to death 
and Ihave to lie and listen to them; it 
seemed just as if the fly was asking me to 
drive the spider off.” 

“* And did you?” asked Willie’s mother. 
“Why no, I was so frightened and go 
warm I forgot it, and I was in such a hur- 
ry to tell you.” 

‘ “T thought you walked rather slowly as 
you came toward the piazza; were you 
looking at something in the garden walk ?” 
Willie’s face grew very red, as he an- 
swered—*‘ Well mother, I did stop a min- 
ute and I knew you told me not to—only 
I was so warm.” 

** Not to—what?” 

“Why step on the ant-hills in the gar- 
den path and brush them all together with 
my feet. But I don’t see what harm there 
is, and I like to do it.” 

**Suppose a great giant with a head 
that reached the sky, should come and step 
on our house, and grandmother’s, and 
aunt Lizzie’s and crush them into the 
earth, just because he ‘loved to’—su 
pose your father and I should be all bruised 
under the ruin—till we screamed like the 
fly your spider was biting, in the library.” 

“*Oh mother, don’t! It’s different with 

ants.” ‘ Not so different as you may 
think. Didn’t I tell’ you they had moth- 
ers and children, and houses, and'stores 
of food as we do, and that they were or- 
derly and industrious—more so than some 
men and little boys?” 
“But it can’tdo any harm to step on 
these heaps of dust,” persisted Willie— 
“*Couldn’t I pile them up again though ?— 
cant Inow?” 

**But the sun is hot.” 

“QO, Idon’t care for that, I’ve grown 
cool—it must be shady on this piazza— 
come, let me go!” pleaded Willie. 

** We will both go, but run first for the 
little glass I gave you yesterday.” 

So Willie brought his magnifying-glass, 
not guessing what it would show him 
now. His mother with a stick brushed 
away the sand he had trodden down so 
firmly, and told him tosee if he could find 
what those small brown specks were, that 
kept moving in it. 

Willie could see then, all the mischief 
he had done:—there were dozens and doz- 
ens of ants rolling about in the hot sand; 
some with broken legs, some with crushed 
bodies, some cut in two—some dragging a 
wounded limb after them as they tried to 
creep away; aud some would spin round 
and round, as if they were dizzy with pain; 
some were running about here, and there 
and everywhere, in and out, as if they were 
looking up their mothers or children 
among the dead; and some dragged the 
dead bodies away —slowly enough—for it 
is hayj for an ant to lift an ant, as fora 
man"to lift a man; and some were bring- 
ing out the grains of ‘sand that had fal- 
len into their nice little house under ground. 

They did not buzz and whirr like the 
fly, it was all still;—but Willie saw the 
poor Jame bodies quivering in the heated 
sand,—and the tired little feet trying to 
drag wounded bodies home, and the quiet 
dead ones that had run about so happy 
and industrious an hour ago, and now 
would never move arain. He trembled 
all over, for he felt the spider he hated and 
despised so, had not done a tenth part so 
much mischief as he, and she killed the fly 
for food, while he had killed the ants only 
* for fun.” 

Suddenly a bright thought came to the 
little boy, for Willie was not bad, only he 
did not stop to think very often, and so 
did a great deal of mischief. 

** Mother,” he asked, ‘Couldn't I 
make an ant? I'll build a new house for 
them, and fill it full, and they shall have a 
good time together yet; and we will feed 
them, and” 

“But wait, Willie, if you worked all 
your days—yes, till you were an old maa 
like your grandfather, you couldn’t make 
one of these little ants; only God knows 
how to—God who made the world you 
think so poor and mean—with ugly spiders 
in it, that eat up the flies which trouble 
little boys when they want to sleep,—and 
an ugly sun that makes the little boy too 
warm when it is shining to ripen his moth- 
er’s fruit, and make her flowers blossom, 
—and a little boy in it who”— 








“O don’t say anything about it!” ex- 
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claimed Willie, seizing his mother’s hand. ; would probably have imparted? 


“Then will you promise not to hate 
mischievous spiders—until you are sure 
the boy is Jess mischievous, nor complain 
of the sun till you do as much good as he 
—nor to despise this’ world, until you are 
sure you do not make it a less comfortable 
home for somebody else? 

Willie was so tired he had fallen asleep; 
but I noticed afterwards that he never 
stepped on ant-hills. K. C. 


rer 








Religion. 


“NOBODY SPOKE TO ME.” 


I called yesterday to see a young girl of 
fifteen years, who is in the last stage of 
consumption. She is not one of my own 
particular flock, but, on learning that she 
was, to all appearance, going down rapid- 
ly to the grave, I could not repress my de- 
sire to see her, and converse with her con- 
cerning her prospects for that world of 
which she is soon to be an inhabitant. I 
was kindly received, and had with her a 
very pleasant, and, to meat least, precious 
interview. 

She appeared to be quite willing to die. 
At the very age when itis, perhaps, hardest 
to leave the world. with all the freshness 
of youth about her,—unaware, from her 
little experience of life, of the treacherous 
nature of earthly pleasures, not yet wea- 
ried and disheartened by the stern conflict 
inevitable to those whose earthly sojourn 
is solong,—while all the: future was so 
bright and promising,—she had learned 
the great lesson of life, to put her affec- 
tions on things above instead of those that 
perish with the using, and had laid up her 
most cherished treasure in heaven. There- 
fore, she is neither afraid nor unwilling to 
die. ‘* Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” It is true in her 
case. She thinks it better to be absent 
from the body and present with the Lord. 
The scenes of earth lose their charm 
while she contemplates the heavenly 
country. 

It is beautiful to see such a triumph of 
faith! And I would that every unbeliever 
inthis community could stand by the bed- 
side of that frail young girl, and see what 
strength and courage her faith gives her. 

She is “strong in the Lord, andin the 
power of his might.” And so she fears 
not as she goes downinto the valley. She 
finds no darkness, meets no terrors there. 
Hein whom she has believed is by her 
side, and her soul is stayed on Him. 
“What time Iam afraid, I will trust in 
Thee.” 

Is it not a triumph for the weak spirit 
of man, and, a-young and timid girl, thus 
to imbibe strength and courage from di- 
vine sources? Is it not beautiful, glori- 
ous, to see one like her peering forth fear- 
lessly into eternity, and putting the grasp 
of faith and hope firmly upon the things 
which God reveals by his Spirit unto his 
people? I felt, as I stood at that bedside, 
that I had never witnessed a spectacle so 
elevating, and lovely. It stirs the very 
soul,and gives new life and vigor to. the 
teligious principle, thus to observe a per- 
fect exemplification of the strength and 
unspeakable value of the gospel of Christ. 

Her Christian hope is but of recent 
date. It is only since she has been hope- 
lessly failing that she has been conscious 
ofa Saviour’s love. But one thing she 
Wished me to know, and though so feeble 
a8 to speak only with great difficulty and 
not above a faint whisper, she would not 
permit me to leave her till she had made 
the communication. ‘I had never a hope,” 
said she, “until a short time ago, but I 
think I might have had it sooner if any 
one had talked with me, and instructed me 
about religion. For I was anxious about 
my soul, and was seeking the Saviour a 
long, longtime. But nobody spoke to me 
about those things, and I was too timid to 
egin & conversation, and so I remained 
in darkness, and knew not what todo. I 
think I might have been led to the Savi- 
our, and might have enjoyed his love for 
months before I came to do it. But no- 

Y spoke to me about it.” ‘ 

Tfelt it to be pitiful, that that young 

ing should have been left thus for months 

ly groping after the truth, unable to 
fnd Him whom her soul desired to love. 
What need was there, that she should be 
*pt so long from the Christian enjoyment 
‘td usefulness which a little instruction 














And 


| might she not reasonably expect ghidance ? 


She lived in a community of nominal 
Christians. 


with many true-hearted worshippers. 
Some of the members of her own house- 
hold had long since made profession of 


soul? 


meet the expression of that interest, but 
looked and longed in vain. And now it 
grieves her,—notwithstanding her present 
hope,—it grieves her to think she remain- 
ed so long in darkness, when she might 
have been rejoicing in Christ, and testify- 
ing to all her associates, of His wonderful 
love. 





TO PRAY LIKE PAYSON. 


A young lady from abroad who had 
heard much of Dr. Payson’s eminent piety, 
once accompanied a member of his church 
to prayer meeting, (this was several years 
after Dr. Payson’s death,) where she heard 
several members lead in prayer. On re- 
turning from meeting, she inquired of her 
friend “if those who offered prayer were 
not Dr. Payson’s converts.” Being ans- 
wered in the affirmative,‘ I thought so,” 
said she, “‘from the peculiarly solemn 
manner in which they prayed.” The re- 
semblance here alluded to is not attributa- 
ble to any improper desire or effort, on 
the part of his church-members to appear 
like Dr. Payson, but was the natural re- 
sult of having drunk into the spirit of the 
humbling doctrines he preached, by which 
their views had become in a measure as- 
similated to his. Something of his man- 
ner, moreover, may have become uninten- 
tionally impressed upon them. 

“IfI should ever pray,” a man was 
once overheard to say, ‘‘I should wish to 
pray like Payson.” ‘He seems to me,” 
said another, “as a medium through 
which the Holy Ghost speaks.” And 
why should not such remarks be made re- 
specting his prayers? To pray like him, 
requires a basis of enlarged and elevated 
conceptions ofthe holiness of God, and a 
consequent deeper humiliation of soul and 
self-abasement than is ordinarily possessed 
by christians or ministers. ‘* For what 
man knoweth the things of a man save the 
spiritthat isin him. Even so the things 
of God, knoweth no man but the Spirit of 
of God.” Yet the “ abundant revelations,” 
as inthe Apostles case, so in a measure in 
Dr. Payson’s required ‘‘a thorn in the 
flésh,”’ a messenger from Satan, to buffet 
him; a dispensation from God which they 
both felt to be necessary to their dying 
day.—[ Réminiscences of Dr. Payson. 








Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE CLOUDED TEA HOUR. 

It was evening. The lamps shone bright- 
ly upon the table. Emma, Willie and 
John, had put away their toys and were 
impatiently waiting for Biddy to bring in 
the smoking tea, and nice toasted bread. 
Mrs. Dunham folded up the little frock she 
had been making for Emma, and then 
opening the door which led to the outer 
hall, called to her husband who was up 
stairs, that the little group below wanted 
very much to see him. 

As soon as “‘ Father’? came in, Willie 
took possession of one knee, and Emma 
the other, while master John the eldest 
child stood near, busily engaged in relat- 
ing the adventures of the dog Carlo. 

It did not take the active young Biddy 
many minutes to prepare the supper, and 
oh what a happy family sat down to par- 
take of it. The blessing was craved from 
a truly grateful heart and then “‘ mother ” 
commenced pouring out the tea, and then 
filling the thin blue mugs with milk and 
water. 

Willie in eating his bread had sadly 
contrived: to scatter the crumbs about his 
plate, and many too had not fallen upon 
the damask cloth, but lodged round his 
rosy mouth. 

‘** Where's your napkin my boy, ?’’ ask- 
ed Mrs. Dunham, “ you have forgotten to 

















use it.” 


She frequented the sanctuary, | 
where, I doubt not, she every week met , 





She looked for some one to be in- ; naughty boy? 
terested for her welfare; she longed to | 


Willie who could scarcely speak plain, 
only shook his head. 

“Take your napkin dear and wipe your 
face ” said the mother again. 

Still the little hand remained motion- 
less, and the head shook as before. In- 
stead of his usual sweet smile, there was a 
fixed expression of disobedience, which 


love to the Saviour, and to the souls of | deeply grieved the heart of Mrs. Dunham. 
men. Might she not well expect, that,| But that will must be broken early, or 
being thus situated, somebody would ; never. 

speak to her about the concerns of her | 


** Does Willie mean to mind, or is hea 
You will wipe your face, 
won’t you >?” 

Again the shining curls shook defiance, 
andthe silence was more eloquent than 
even words could be. 

Mrs. Dunham now saw that more effi- 
cient means must be taken, and she led 
him away to another room, and chastised 
him. Though it called forth ng tears,still she 
hoped he would then yield to her, and 
obey the slight command—but when the 
question was asked for the fourth time, 
for the fourth time Willie shook his head. 

Here wasachild not quite two years 
old refusing to obey his mother, what 
would have become of thatinfant soul, if 
in its young strength had it been left to 
act for itself? How that mother’s heart 
ached for her child. What was to be done? 
Covering her face for a moment she silent- 
ly asked for Divine strength and direction, 
and it was given. 

Once more she led him to the nursery 
and punished him, with a trembling spirit 
she asked Willie if he loved his mother 
and would do asshe wished him to.. A 
pause ensued. There was a struggle 
with the spirit of evil, but it was conquer- 
ed. That parent’s prayer was answered. 
Willie threw his little plump arms round 
his mother’s neck, and kissing her, said 
“mamma, I will, I will be good boy.” 

Patience had been sorely tried, but the 
end was peace. In after years the prayer 
of that faithful mother called down a bless- 
ing upon her household, and she had the 
happiness of seeing them walking in the 
way of holiness, children of God, and de- 
ciples of the blessed Jesus. O.. EB. Ae 








Natural fistory. 
THE STARLING. 


Wait, little readers, and do not put on 
so formal anair. It is no stranger to 
which you are to be introduced. Take a 
close survey and you can hardly fail to re- 
cognize the black-bird, not the large crow 
black-bird, but the ‘Starling, or red- 
winged blackbird of America,” as Wilson 
calls it. The scurlet wings of the male 
have gained it in some places the name‘of 
“ Red-wing. The female is smaller than 
the male, and is of a dull black color. 

During the winter these birds are found 
in immense flocks in the southern states, 
particularly near the sea, and in the vi- 
cinity of rice and corn-fields. Sometimes 
they appear driving about like an enor- 
mous black cloud, carried upon the wind. 
Sometimes they dive down suddenly, with 
a noise like thunder, while the glittering 
of their vermilion wings produces a very 
striking and brilliant effect. Then de- 
scending like a torrent, and covering the 
trees, the whole multitude commence one 
general song, or chorus, that may be dis- 
tinguished at the distances of more than 
two miles. ‘The whole season of winter, 
that with most birds is passed in strug- 
gling to sustain life in silent melancholy, 
is with the red-wings,one continued carni- 
val. The profuse gleanings of the old rice, 
corn, and buckwheat fields supply them 
with abundant food, and the intermediate 
time is spent either in aerial manouvers, or 
in grand vocal performances. _ 

In March these birds return to us. 
Flocks of them are seen at day-break pass- 
ing to the north, chattering to each other 
as they fly along; and their well-known 
notes and appearance, after the long soli- 
tude of winter, inspire pleasing ideas of 
returning spring, warmth and verdure. 

In summer we have less respect for 
them. They attack corn when in its 
milky state, and make great havoc. When 
the corn has acquired its shelly coat, and 
the seeds ofthe reeds, or wild oats, are 
ripe, they assemble in great numbers, es- 
pecially in the west and north-west. 

Their notes, though not varied, are pe- 
culiar. The most common one resem- 











bles the syllables conk-querrie; some 





the sound produced by the filing of a saw; 
some more guttural, and others remarka- 
bly clear. The usual note is a single 
cluck. 











Morality. 
THE GOLDEN RULE. 


There are a great many good boys, and, 
we are sorry to say, many bad ones too. 
We wish all boys were good ones, then 
we should have no stories to tell about 
bad ones. This time we are going to tell 
you of two boys, one good and the other 
bad. They both lived in the state of 
Ohio. Perhaps some of our young read- 
ers may know them. 

Charles was the name of the good boy. 
He was anonly son. He was always obe- 
dient to his parents, and kind to his little 
sister. 

One day his mother gave him two apples 
to take with him to school. He was a kind 
and generous lad; and, on meeting Henry, 
another boy whom he knew, he politely 
offered him one of his apples. This boy 
did not like to go toschool, or to read good 
books. He was very rude, and took the 
apple without thanking Charles for it; 
and, what was still worse, he knocked the 
other apple out of his hand into the mud. 

This was a very unkind act; and what 
do youthink Charles did? What would 
you do if any one should treat you so? 
We will tell you what this good boy did. 
He was quite small, and younger than the 
naughty boy, yet he did not cry nor lose 
his temper, but stood up calmly and brave- 
ly, looking him in the face, and kindly 
said, ‘“‘I think your mother never taught 
you the Golden Rule-” 

Henry thought he would make Charles 
angry, and get him to fight; but he was 
quite mistaken. He thought it strange 
that a little boy should talk as Charles did, 
and he turned and asked him what he 
meant by the Golden Rule. 

Charles told him that it was, “ Do 
unto others as you would have them do to 
you.” On hearing this he looked asham- 
ed, and went away; and we hope he has 
since become a better boy. Perhaps that 
was the first time he had ever heard of the 
Golden Rule. As Charles went on to 
school he must have felt happy that he . 
had acted so bravely and wisely. 

Now, little boys, what do you think of 
Charles? Don’t you think he was a 
braver boy than if he had become angry, 
and gone to fighting? Now I want to 
ask you once more, What would you have 
done had you been treated as little Charles 
was? Would you have said, ‘ I won’t 
stand it;” “I'll pay him back?’ This 
would not have been “ doing good for evil.” 
—The Student 








ANECDOTES OF CHILDREN. 


A very little girl said to her mamma 
one day, ‘*O mamma, do let us dress plain- 
ly.” I said, ‘* Why my dear?” 

* Because I read in the Bible, ‘ The 
Lord hateth a proud look ;’ and you know, 
fine clothes are something to be proud of.” 

Some few years ago, a lady, with her 
family of young children, attended the 
prayer-meeting on the morning of Good- 
Friday, when she was requested to en- 
gagein prayer. Either from timidity or 
modesty, she declined, On reaching 
home, her little girl said, ‘‘ Why did you 
not pray, mamma? If- Mr. H—— had 
asked me,el would; for I love to pray to 
Him who died for me.” 

A lady went to visit a minister’s family, 
taking her son, four and a half years old. 
The minister had two little girls, most 
sweetly behaved children, the one nearly 
six, the other three and a half years of 
of age. On awakening one morning, 
this lady was surprised and pleased to 
hear her little boy repeat the saying of 
Marcus Antonius— ‘‘ The greatest knowl- 
edge is to be wise, and the greatest wis- 
dom is to be good.” 

She said “* Who taught you that, Char- 
lie dear?” 

He replied, “‘ Euphemia, last night.” 

Her mamma asked who taught it to 
her; andshesaid. “* No one. I read it 
in a book, and thought it so nice I got 
it off,and taught it to Chariie.” 

This little girl, six years old, set an 
example it would be well for older per- 
sons to imitate ; for we are too little in the 
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habit of treasuring up those truths and 
precepts which ought to regulate our con- 
duct.— Early Days. 


Cditorial. 
LETTERS TO CHILDREN. 
New Haven, March 23. 

Dear Children :—In one of the narrow streets 
of the city of Boston lived a little girl, whose 
mother was poor and who had very few pleas- 
ures. Mary’s father was dead, and her mother 
had work from the shops, upon which she sew- 
ed from morning till night to pay for their room 
and get clothes and food for her little girl and 
herself. It was seldom that Mary had any 
money of her own, but on this May-day her 
little hand held what she considered a very 
large sum, twelve and a half cents. It had 
been given to her by a kind lady, who came to 
see her mother. Now this little girl had been 
saving her money, for a whole week, so that 
she might spend it on May day, and she stood 
by her mother’s side with her bonnet and shawl 
on, trying to decide what she would buy. Her 
mother advised her to go out and look at the 
things in the store before she decided. At the 
head of the street where Mary lived, there was 
a small store for selling all sorts of things, and, 
among them, a variety of toys, some of which 
were just twelve and a half cents. 

Taking her mother’s advice, having decided 
to go to Mrs. Smith’s and look, she was walk- 
ing slowly along, thinking of this important 
matter, when she happened to look in atthe 
window of a low poor house, by which she was 
passing, and there she saw the thin pale face 
ofa little girl, who she once knew very well, 
but had not seenfor a long time. Lucy Blake 
had been at the public school with Mary, and 
there they had become great friends, but Lucy 
had left the school some months before, and 
neither the teacher or scholars knew where she 
had gone. It was a great surprise to our little 
friend to see her old schoolmate, sitting by the 
window, looking so pale and sick; and she 
could not go by, without stopping to speak to 
her. Mrs. Blake came to the door and said, 
“Come in a minute, dear, Lucy will be so 
glad to see you. She has talked about you, 
very often, and wished she could see you ontee 
more.” 

“ Once more,” thought Mary, “ What does 
that mean?” but she went in, and found that 
her little friend had been ill ever since she left 
school. Poor Lucy was so weak now, that she 
had to be moved in her chair to the window; 
pur, when she spoke, her voice was low and 
faint. “Iam so glad to see you, she said—I 
have been feeling very sad to-day because May 
day used to be such a happy day to me. Don’t 
you remember, mamma, how I used to go out 
and gather blue violets, when we lived in the 
country ?” 

“Do not think about that, now, dear, for it 


always makes you unhappy ;” replied her 
mother. 


* I do not mean to think about it,” said Lucy, 
“ but it seems to me, if [ could smell some vio 
lets again, it would make me almost well.” 

An expression of pain came over her moth- 
er's face, for she was very poor and did not 
know of any way by which she could get the 
wished-for flowers. 

Mary did not stay long after this, but bade 
Luey good bye ; telling her she would come 
to see her again. She hurried home, instead 
of going to Mrs. Smiths; and, rumning into 
the room, said, 

“Oh mother, I've seen Lucy ; and she’s so 
pale and sick that I'm afraid she will die. She 
said she wished she had some blue violets— 
and J know where [can get some. May I buy 
a bunch for her with my money ?” 

The permission was given, and Mary hurri- 
ed to the provision-store, where she had seen 
the violets. Ina few moments, the fragrant 
flowers were in Lucy’s hand, and as Maty sat 
by her side, and saw the smile on her pale face, 
she thought “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” M. W. D. 











FIRE IN THE WOODS. 
“ Behold how great a matter alittle fire kindleth.” 


We had a striking illustration of the above 
truth in our little vihee on Saturday last. A 
spark from the “locomotive,” or from some 
one’s pipe, or, perchance, from the wadding of 
a gun, set the woods on fire at about 10 o’clock, 
A M. The wind being very high, it was im- 





possible to stop the fire, which spread with 
great rapidity, until all the woods to the east- 
ward of the place where the fire took, were en- 
tirely burned over. It was a fearful sight to 
behold the devouring element sweeping all be- 
fore it toso great a distance, and the prospect 
was, at one time, that the village itself might not 
escape. It was not far from 4 o’clock P. M. 
when the last piece of woods was destroyed, 
and the fire ceased for want of material to 
feed upon. Hundreds of acres of woodland 
were burnt over, and large quantities of wood 
were destroyed, which had been cut, and cord- 
ed, for family use for the next winter. It was 
sad to witness the destruction of so much pro- 
perty, but no human power could control the 
raging element; it swept like wild fire, and 
ceased only when it had devoured all within its 
reach. On the nextday, Sabbath, our Pastor, 
preached a very appropriate sermon from the 
text which heads this article. ‘The fire was the 
occasion of the sermon. It was well timed, 
and well written, although written in a very 
few hours, and that too, when the Pastor him- 
self had become weary in helping to stay the 
flames. No one worked harder during the fire, 
and I am sure he must have worked hard after- 
wards to have prepared so good a sermon at so 
short a notice. One wicked word is like that 
little spark, how it provokes others; one word 
of scandal, how it will set a whole neighbor- 
hood on fire, or town, or city. One error in 
doctrine how it will lead thousands away from 
the path of rectitude: but, Mr. Editor, 1 will 
not attempt to give you an outline, even, of the 
sermon as I cou:d not do it justice. 

One week ago last Sabbath a man was 
drowned in our harbor. This makes the third 
person that has been drowned in about the 
same place, during a Sabbath excursion. What 
will come next to our Jittle village, I know not. 

Last summer, the lfghtning struck a great 
number of times. Among the buildings struck 
were the Unitarian Meetinghouse and several 
dwelling houses, the former, damaged to the 
extent of about one thousand dollars. On 
Friday of last week, a young man, a returned 
Californian, while fixing his grape vines fell 
from the box on which he was standing and 
died the next day. He fell across the edge of 
the box, injuring his kidneys, as was found on 
a post mortem examination, literally ‘cutting 
them in two. How wonderful are i ways, 

oO 


O Death! ButI must not write too long an 
article. An Eye Wirness. 
Kingston, May 1, 1855. 


—— 
THE MOURNER COMFORTED. 

“ Do you remember tryingfto take a Daguerro- 
type likeness of my sister, when for the want 
of a good light you did not succeed, and [ left 
it?” “ Yes,I do.” ‘ Well, that dear sister is 
now dead—she was drowned by the upsetting 
ofa boatinasquall. I would give any money 
for that imperfect likeness.” “Here itis— 
you are welcome to it.” “O, those are my 
precious sister's features. It is worth more to 
me than alll possess!” ‘This true conversa- 
tion shows the value of a good likeness of a 
deceased friend. If any of our readers, who 
may be in Boston on Anniversary week, should 
wish to carry home to their families such a 
cheap and yet valuable present, we will invite 
them to Mr. KNAPP’S Daguerrotype Rooms, 
No. 123 Washington street, opposite the head 
of Water street. 

—————- 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Lisbon, N. H. April 20, 1855. 
Mr. Willis. I told mother last spring if she 
would give me four dollars [ would leave off 
eating butter one year Slie said she would be 
very glad to, for it would learn me self-denial, 
oa I think she was right. I am very happy to 
send you the first dollar for the Youth’s Com- 
panion next year. I hada great deal rather 
go without butter another year fhan your pa- 
per. From one of your little friends. 
Lue.ia F. Hrpparp. 
Lebanon, NM. H.,’ April 18th., 1855. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar for your choice little paper. I 
think too much of it to give it up. May your 
life be spared Da many years to send the dear 
little paper. I look for its appearance every 
week with pleasure. Yours “~~ 
Mary F. Hersey. 
Andover, Vt., April 18th, 1855. 
Mr. N. Willis, Dear Sir.—I have had the 
privilege of reading the Youth's Companion 
ever since! was big enough to read, and I feel 
as though I cannot do without it. My friends 
have given me one dollar, which I send with 
pleasure to pay for the Companion. Yours 
truly. Euiza A. Crossman. 
i ; 
Farm Scnoor.—Yesterday being visitation 
day, a large company consisting of parents and 
friends of the boys at the Farm School, went 
down to the island in the steamer Mayflower, 
and had a pleasant excursion. There are one 
hundred boys at the school, varying in age 
from 7 to 16 years. The exercises were of an 
interesting character, and creditable to the 


scholars and their teacher, Mr. Warner. The | 
good headth and contentment which prevail, 
speak well for the popular Superintendent, Dr. 
Morrison. Deacon Grant, Mr. George B. 
Hyde, teacher of the Dwight School, and one 
or two others made brief addresses. It was 
stated that there had not been a case of sick- 
ness among the boys during the winter.— 
Advertiser, 2d May. 7 

















Variety. 
PARENTAL EXAMPLE. 


A mother related the following seemingly 
trifling incident, which forcibly illustrates the 
importance and power of parental example: 
“ As I was about to enter my nursery, to look 
after my little ones, I observed the youngest, a 
boy of three years of age, looking over a book, 
which he had taken froma shelf, resemblin 
the family Bible, used before morning an 
evening prayer. Struck with the unusual so- 
lemnity of his manner, I watched, unobserved, 
his movements.—With great precision, and ap- 
parent devotion, he went through the exercises 
of singing. reading, and then prayer, in 
imitation of his father’s daily example. And 
never was manner, voice or gesture more per- 
fectly copied. Trifling as was this circum- 
stance, so deep and solemn was the impression 
made upon my mind, that to this time I find 
myself mentally exclaiming: ‘What manner 
of persons ought parents to be, in all holy con- 
versation and godliness!” Never till this mo- 
ment had my mind dwelt upon the momentous 
fact, though so oft repeated, that the future 
character and eternal destiny of children are 
usually, at a very early period stamped, by pa- 
renta; example ; and now I felt what an amaz- 
ing influence must be exerted upon young 
children by the manner of performing family 
prayer.” 








EE —— 

Human Lire..—Ah! this beautiful world. 
Indeed Iknow not what to think of it. Some- 
times itis all gladness and sunshine, and hea- 
ven is not far off; and then it changes sudden- 
ly and is dark and sorrowful, and the clouds 
shut out the sky. In the lives of the saddest 
of us there are some bright days like this, when 
we feel we could take this great world in our 
arms. Then come thegloomy hours,when the fire 
wj]] neither burn in our hearts or on our hearths, 
Believe, every heart has its secret sorrows, 
that the world knows not of; and oftentimes 
we call man cold, when he is only sad. 

{ Longfellow. 
—— 

RemarkaB_eE Sagacity oF a Doc.—The 
following instance of remarkable sagacity of 
a dog is vouched by the owner of the animal. 
A gentleman residing in Lynn has, fora long 
time, visited Boston daily on business, at times 
passing over the Turnpike, and frequently over 
the Eastern Railroad, always accompanied by 
his dog. On Wednesday last he came to Bos- 
ton, but during the day the dog became sepa- 
rated from his master, who returned’ home 
without him. A few hours after the gentleman 
reached home the dog also returned. A gen- 
tleman who went to Lynn in the afternoon 
train, states that he saw the dog enter the cars 
at the depot in Boston, and snugly ensconce 
himself under a seat as if to avoid the vigilant 
eye of the conductor. On the cars stopping at 
West Lynn, the dog jumped out and hurried 
home with all possible speed. 

——_—_—__———_ 

A Noste Anmau.—The canine race, has 
furnished many instances of bravery and devo- 
ted affection to the admirers of what is noble in 
the brute nature. On Friday night an officer of 
the 7th ward found a man named Hugh Nc- 
Adams lying drunk in the street. The officer 
attempted to take charge of the man, when he 
was attacked by a large bull-terrier that was 
watching beside the prostrate master. So de- 
termined was the animal to protect McAdams, 
that the officer was compelled to shoot him 
dead before he could effect the arrest. Thus 
McAdams not only brutalized and disgraced 
himself by the spree, but caused the sacrifice 
of an animal whose courage and devotion ren- 
dered him a most faithful and reliable friend. 

Phil. North American. 


ee oe 
CLIPPINGS. 


Gossir.—lIt is not _ crimes, such as rob- 
bery and murder, which destroy the peace of 
Society, so much as the village gossip, family 
quarrels, jealousies, and bickerings between 
neighbors—meddlesomeness and tattling which 
are the canker that eats into all social happi- 
ness. 

Teachers and pupils ought always to be 
friends. A genial feeling of sympathy and 
affection goes much farther towards enforcing 
obedience to the rules of school than all the 
rules and ferules ever wielded by the sternest 
tyrant of the school room., Courtesy always 
wins its way. 

We often come off better than we expect, 
and always better than we deserve. 


Worth withont wealth is a good servant out. 


of place. 
deaf to the quarrelsome, and dumb to the 





The papers tell a good story of a lady, who 


| in reply to some guests that praised the mut. 


tonon her table, replied, “Oh yes, m 
band always buys the best; he y a paver 
cac.” This reminds us of an old lady, who in 
describin the sudden death of her husband, 
said he died in an “after-clap-fit.” Another 
lady always spoke of the return of the prodigal 
son, as the “ proud gal’s return !”"—[Portlang 
Transcript. 

Prayer.—Importunity is not necessary 
move God; but it is necessary to evince _ 
sincerity, and to prepare us to enjoy his unde. 
served favors with improvement and praise, 

: Scorr. 

If good men are sad, it is not because they 
are good, but because they are not better. 








cations il 


Poetry. 











inquisitive. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE BIRD LESSON. 
The tiny bird upon the tree, 
Amid the storm sings cherrily ; 
A lesson bringing unto me, 
Who in the storm droops wearily. 


Though wildly wails the rushing blast 
The sky with murky clouds Panes, i 
And rain is falling thick and fast, 
He shrilly cries, “ this will not last.” 


“The gathered clouds will pass awa’ 
The sun his cheering ei cai, 
And tree and flower again look gay, 
Enlivened by his gladdening ray.” 
Thus trills he, merrily and clear, 
His little breast unmoved by fear; 
Not witting that the strain I hear, 
Bidding me check the falling tear. 


Oh could I legrn the heavenly art, 
Sweetly to sing though joy depart, 

And sorrow with envenomed dart 
Fiercely assail my failing heart. 


Still to look upward and rejoice, 
And cry with an unfaltering voice, 

“ Thou art my portion and my choice, 
The bliss of Heaven no grief alloys.” 


Why mourn that earthly hopes decay. 
Life's fairest Meonins fade ona? 
Not long a pilgrim here J stray, 
My home—above—in endless day. 


So would I con the lesson sent, 

While to those warbled notes attent : 
And meek receive with calm content, 
The cup of joy and sorrow blent. 

—_——p—__ 


North Bridgewater May 2d, 1855. 
TO THE EPITOR OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
I send one dollar to you by mail, 
For the Companion which we all hail. 
It, to me is so very dear, 
T could not part with it this year. 


The stories so nice I love to read 

They are certainly just what the young all need. 

The poetry is so beautiful too, 

And every week we have something new. 

May your long life, be longer sti!] 

With pleasure and joy que heat to fill ; 

May your last days with peace be blest, 

And at last go home to your happy rest. 

Yours &c., Lizzie Kineman. 

oO 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
Yon crowded school—like beer too closely 
pent— 
Bursts from the open door with sudden pop, 
And drowns the street in foaming merrimett. 
They run and roll, they tumble, jump and hop, 
A bodied shout, each bubble of a boy— 
Each girl a rainbow-colored, dancing drop 
Of careless, happy, loving, laughing joy! 
Bright children! through’ your freer lips a 
limbs 


Nature for her great goin finds a vent; 
While we, encased in custom’s iron whim 

And raised on manhood’s stilts are childrensti, 
But feel the boy within us slowly die, 

And slowly grows the angel there—until 
We fledge our wings, to seek a freer sky. 


~~ 
m DO GOOD TO ALL. 
“Do good to every living soul, 
Turk, infidel and J 2 ; 
For he who truly loves the Lord 
Will love his brother too.” 


YOUTH’S COMPANIO\. 


PusLisHeD WEEKLY, By Natsanre, W 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 

Price $1 a year—Sizx copies for 35—in aavar 

W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor,” 


YOUTH’S COMPANION~ Vol. XXV2 

Bound, in different styles of binding; ® 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1" 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes 

One of these Volumes contains about * 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which ¥ 
render it a very acceptable Birth-day 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 

(G> Damaged Volumes 50 Cents each. 
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